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For the Companion. 
A RICH LITTLE VAGRANT. 

Carlos de Silva Jones was born in theisland of Cuba- 
His father was a rich American merchant, and his 
mother a petite Spanish beauty. Unfortunately he in- 
herited his mother’s features, her diminutive stature, 
and her weakness of character. 

Early left an orphan, he fell to the care of two uncles 
who owned plantations in the country, and houses in 
thecity. The former place was ruled by the lash, and 
the latter by the wine bottle. 

The object of the owners seemed to be to get through 
the fortunes they inherited, as rapidly as possible. Re- 
ligion and moral principle were as little regarded by 
them, as by the lowest Hottentots. Their wives and 
daughters, richly robed, went to daily mass; and they 
themselves confessed to Padre Gonsalvez, their resident 
priest; ridiculed the ceremony over their wine; and 
were then as sure of heaven as if they were already 


at a time when they were at their wit’s.end for 
money, and pressed on every hand by creditors, 
little Carlos and his fortune were thrown on their 
hands; he a burden, that a boon. 

His funds were of course cast into the vortex down 
which their own gold was rapidly disappearing. 

Padre Gonsalvez saw plainly that the education of the 
boy would naturally fall to his lot, and he resolved not 
to assume the burden. So he gave it as his opinion 
that the boy, to be reared like a gentleman’s son, should 
be sent to a fashionable school in the United States. 
Glad to rid themselves of care and responsibility, the 
uncles assented, and empowered the priest to make all 
arrangements for the transfer of the little homesick 
orphan to a strange land. 

With no familiar face about him, he was taken on 
ship-board and placed in care of the captain, a rough, 
drinking and profane man, who knew no more of a 
child’s wants, than if he himself were not human. 

There was a grand gathering in the cabin to see him 
off. Uncles, and aunts, and cousins, and priest, and 
friends drank wine, as if that were a favor and a com- 
pliment to the poor child. 

“Wear your cross near your heart, child,”’ said the old 
priest at parting, ‘“‘and kiss it every night before you 
sleep; and if any one in that heretic land says a word 
against the holy Catholic church, spit in his face, and 
you will be sure of heaven!” ‘ 

“Carlos, my brave baby,” said the elder uncle, 
“you’re going now to learn to be a Spanish gentleman; 
to gather up the spirit of your race, which seems to be 
lying about loose in you. Here is a present of a fine 
brace of pistols; and if one of those drudging Yankees 
gives you a word that doesn’t please you, blow his 
brains out—there’ll beenough of them left then. Use 
your long knife if your master insults you.” 

“And use your fists, too, my little man;” said the 
younger uncle; “that’s the only way to make them 
grow large and strong. Now’s the time to begin and 
show that you’re a de Silva! No sheep and no half- 
woman ever yet bore that name. There must be a 
sleeping devil in you somewhere; and it’s your present 
business to wake it up! Demand your wine of those 
teetotal Yankees, who save even their water, hoping that 
one day it will turn todiamonds. There’s nothing like 
wine, my boy, to wake up the brave devil where he’s 
stupid or asleep in a man’s breast; and without his aid 
you'll never be a Spanish gentleman! Now if you 
don’t learn to use your pistols and your fists, don’t 
show your face again in Cuba!” 

Then his aunts kissed him, and gave him toys and 
bon-bons, to amuse him on the voyage; and prayed, in 
gentle tones, “Sweet mother, keep him on the sea and 
send him safe back—a handsome man!” 

And his cousins wiped the dew of a tear from their 
eyes with lace like cobwebs, and said, ‘‘Pray to the 
Virgin every night, and we’ll keep holy candles burn- 
ing till you’re safely landed.” 

Then they all hugged and kissed him, and went on 
shore. One of his uncles, half wild with wine, called 
back, jocosely, “If he is not good on the voyage, cap- 
tain, you must tie him up to the mast and give him 
twenty lashes!” 

; These words were like arrows to the already bleeding 
little heart; Carlos flew to his berth, where he sobbed 
himself to sleep. 

Could a little beggar have gone from home under 
sadder circumstances? 

Could a heathen child have carried with him more 
fatal instructions? 

The teacher in whose care he was placed, received the 
child from the captain, spoke kindly, clapped him on 
the shoulder, and bore him off in the cars some way 
into the country. 

Arrived at school, poor Carlos nearly starved before 
he learned to eat of the new dishes placed before him; 
but more than that, he almost died with fear of the 
ale any of whom could carry him about in one 


Many of them were very thoughtless, and made 
‘port of his dark skin; asking him if he was ever a 
slave, or if his mother was emancipated before his birth, 
and how ‘de’ came to be attached to Jones. 
joe saucy fellow always called him “Charles de 

ones;” while another repeated his name with mock 
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“THE LITTLE WHITE HAND TRYING TO CATOH AT IT,’’ ETC. 


eloquence—“‘Carlos de Silva—Jones!”’ adding, ‘“‘What 
a fall was there, my countrymen!” One made him 


count his beads and say his prayers for the sport of the | 


others; while the giant of the school used to trot him 
on his knee and rock him in his arms, singing,— 
“Hush-a-by baby upon the tree-top.”” 

Although Carlos understood English, he did not 
comprehend their jokes; but he realized that they were 
insulting him, and, lacking courage to repo1t them, he 
began to lay plans for revenge. 

One fellow soon lost a valuable flute, and found the 
silver mountings in his ashes. Another had a costly 
pair of boots cut into strings; and the “giant,’”’ who was 
a great dandy withal, found a quart bottle of ink, bot- 
tom upwards in his trunk; and his linens, cravats, 
gloves and summer clothes all ruined. 

As every one denied having wrought the mischief, 
suspicion fell on an unfaithful servant; and the boys 
went on as before, poking fun at the lonely child. 

The pistols were of no avail in his quarrels, as he 
was afraid of them himself; so he sold them for a tenth 
of their cost, and spent the money in candy. This 
coming to the teacher’s knowledge, he punished both 
buyer and seller; and then, for the first time in the 
year he had been there, Carlos used a threat. 

“Tf I was a little taller, sir,”’ he said, with a defiant 
air, “I’d put my knife through your heart! My uncle 
told me to do it if ever you insulted me. No de Silva 
was ever struck before, by a money-scraping Yankee, 
hired to serve him! I’ll remember this while I have 
life in me, and you'll live long enough to rue it!” 

This was a great threat fora little boy! It would 
have been ‘laughable, but for the terribleness of the 
spirit shown by him. 

The next Sabbath after this, Carlos refused to attend 
church. His teacher kindly insisted that he should 
obey the rules of the school. He made no reply; but 
when the boys left for service, he was not to be found. 

When taken to the library, after dinner, and called to 
account for his disobedience, he replied, stubbornly,— 

“T’m a Roman Catholic, and my own priest bade me 
spit in the face of any man who interfered with my re- 
ligion!”’ And with these words, he looked defiantly at 
the man who sought to be his friend; and who was 
bound to bring him to submission. 

This conduct lasted another year, during which time 
came the news of his uncles’ failure, after which his re- 
mittances became very irregular. 

The spirit of evil which this boy nourished was not 
the bold, open, riotous spirit of the de Silvas. It was 
a dumb, mean, sly, cowardly spirit, that struck a foe in 
the dark and then denied it; the spirit that loves to do 
evil, but dares not meet the consequences. 

His teacher could not suffer him to go on unrebuked, 
and yet he saw little good resulting from his discipline. 
Neither was he aware of the amount of annoyance the 
little stranger suffered from the older boys; for he 
never gave any one his confidence, and never sought 
the sympathy he would have received so cheerfully in 
the family. He had grown suspicious of every one, 
and regarded his teacher asin league with the boys 
against him. It seemed at last that no influence for 
good could be brought to bear on him. 

After another failure in discipline, the proprietor of 
the school wrote to the priest, asking to be relieved of 
the child who had been sent with orders not to obey the 
rules of the school, and to resist with violence any re- 
straint laid upon him. 

No reply was received for a long time; and then 
came an insolent note, saying, “The man who took 
the boy in affluence must keep him in poverty, till his 
affairs are arranged.” And that was the last time his 
friends wrote to him or to his teacher. 

All efforts at controlling him were at length aban- 
doned, and he came to recitation or not, as he pleased. 


| The truth was, there had been so many evidences of 
| Sly and dangerous mischief, that the family became 
| afraid of him and hardly knew their duty in his case. 
He had been seen talking earnestly at night, with two 
beggars, who spoke Spanish and sung to tinkling 
guitars, thus seeking to gain admittance into houses in 
the town, where they were regarded with suspicion. 

He still looked like a child, although now nearly four- 
teen years old, so no one would take him ina store, 
or at a trade. 

What was to be done with him? He had landed 
property which could not be touched by his uncles; 
but as it was not available till he was of age, no other 
school would receive him. 

While this question was uppermost in the mind of 
the good man on whose hands he was cast, the family 
were roused one night by the cry of “‘fire,”’ and all the 
stables and barns were in a blaze. The dwelling was 
saved by great exertions; but when the family gather- 
ed at breakfast the next morning, the poor, ill-trained, ill- 
taught Carlos was missing. He had taken thecontents 
of his trunks, as well as his books and trinkets; while 
many articles owned by other boys could not be found. 

Every effort was made to find him, butin vain. But 
as the strolling young players were never seen again in 
the region, it seemed quite certain that he had joined 
the party, and that they had secreted themselves in the 
woods till the search was over. 

A month afterward they were heard of in a distant 
place, numbering one more—a little street dancer— 
than when in the neighborhood of the school; but 
they were off before they could be reached. 

Where is Carlos to-day, after the lapse of seven years? 
He may be playing a street organ before your door, or 
he may be wearing away life in a prison. 

His weak nature might have been strengthened and 
his moral principle quickened, by good counsel from 
his friends, and kind and tender treatment from his 
schoolfellows. By the opposite course he was brought 
to ruin; and the fault lies with those who stirred up 
the passions they had not power to quell. J. D. Cc. 





ENCOUNTER WITH A SNAKE. 


“Harry!” she gasped, in a strange, husky voice; 
and, as I started and looked up from my work, there 
was my wife coming towards me with her arms 
stretched out, her eyes fixed, and a ghastly look upon 
her white face, that made me drop my spade and run 
to meet her. 

I caught her just as she was falling, when her eyes 
closed, and she gave a shiver that seemed to shake her 
whole body. 

This was soon after we had settled out in the up 
country, in Australia. We were living in the log hut 
I had built myself, shepherding, and doing what little 
I could in the shape of gardening. Getting what seeds 
Icould from Sydney, and adding to the few I had 
brought in my chest, I managed to make quite a little 
Eden of the bit of land I broke up round our hut. 

We were not saving money, not to any extent, but 
there was a roof over our heads, plenty of vegetables 
of my own growing, plenty of work to do, and, one 
sort and another, always plenty to eat; so that we were 
willing enough to try and put up with such inconven- 
iences as fell to our share, in what some people would 
call a wilderness. 

Well, Mary came out to me that day looking so hor- 
ribly ghastly, that I was terribly frightened; but ina 
few moments she opened her eyes, and began to stare 
about her. 

Just then her face grew contracted again as her 
thoughts seemed to come back, and gasping out once 
more, “Harry, Harry,” she gave a shudder and said, 
“The baby—a snake!” 
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All the blood seemed to rush to my heart. 

I don’t know how we got there, but the next thing I 
remember is standing at the hut window with Mary 
holding little Joe tight in her arms, and I was looking 
through at the cradle where our little baby of nine 
months old was lying. My heart seemed to be turning 
to ice as I saw nestled in the foot of the cradle, partly 
hidden in the blanket, but with some of its horrible 
coils full in sight, and its head resting upon them, the 
largest snake I had seen since I had been in the 
country. 

«The feeling was something awful, and I stood there 
for a few moments leaning upon the rough handle of 
the hoe I had caught up, not able to move, for my 
eyes were fixed upon the head of the hideous reptile, 
and I expected every moment the baby would wake 
and make some movement sufficient to irritate it, and 
then, whether poisonous or not, I felt that the little 
thing must die. 

What should Ido? I asked myself, as the horrible 
feeling of helplessness wore off. If I crept in and 
reached the cradle unheard, I dared not chop at the 
beast for fear of injuring the child, for I could see that 
some of the folds lay right across it. 

I dared not make a noise, lest the next moment the 
child should awake as well as the snake, for I knew the 
rapidity with which the horrible creatures could wreathe 
fold after fold round the object they attacked; while if 
of a poisonous nature, they struck in an instant. 

Thoughts came swiftly enough, but they were un- 
availing, for to wait till the baby woke, orto go in and 
attack the snake, seemed equally dangerous. Even if 
I made a slight noise the danger seemed as great, since, 
though the snake might wake first and glide off, the 
probabilities were just as great that the child might 
wake at the same time. 

And so I turned over the chances again and again, 
my eyes all the while fixed upon the two sleeping oc- 
cupants of the cradle, whose pleasant warmth had 
evidently attracted the reptile. 

“T went in and saw it there,’”’ whispered my wife, 
and then, without taking my eyes for an instant from 
the snake, I whispered the one word “Gun,” and she 
giided from my side. 

I did not know then, but she told me afterwards, how 
she had carried the little boy to a distance and given 
him some flowers to play with, while she crept back to 
the hut, and, reaching in at the kitchen window, 
brought me my gun, for I had not stirred. : 

And now, as I grasped the piece in my hand, know- 
ing though I did that it was loaded, it seemed of no 
use, for I dared not fire; with trembling hands, I felt 
in my pockets to see ff there was a bullet in them, and 
then, softly pulling out the ramrod,I unscrewed the 
cover of the worm and drew the wadding, reversed the 
piece, and let the shot fall pattering out. Then I soft- 
ly forced down the bullet upon the powder, examined 
the cap, and stood ready waiting for a chance; for I 
thought that the shot might scatter, and if ever so lit- 
tle, I might injure the child in place of its enemy. 

And there we stood for half an hour, watching in- 
tently that horrible beast nestled in the blanket, ex- 
pecting each moment that the baby would wake. My 
hand trembled so that I could not hold the gun steady. 
One minute I was thinking that I had done wrong in 
changing the charge, the next minute that I was right. 
Then I fancied that the gun might miss fire, or that I 
might kill my own child. A hundred horrible thoughts 
entered my mind before little Joe began to cry out to 
his mother, and she glided away while I muttered to 
myself “Thank heaven!” for she was spared from see- 
ing what followed. 

As if at one and the same moment, the child and the 
snake woke up. I saw the baby’s hand move, and its 
little arms thrown out, while from the motion beneath 
the blanket I knew that it must have kicked a little. 

Then there was a rapid movement in the cradle, and 
as I glanced along the gun-barrel taking aim, there 
was the whole of the horrible reptile exposed to view, 
coil gliding over coil as it seem to fill the foot of the 
cradle. And now, had my gun been charged with shot, 
I should have fired, so as to have disabled some part of 
its body; but with only a single bullet I felt that the 
head must be the part attacked when opportunity 
served. 

Glide, glide, glide, one coil over the other quickly, 
easily, as if it were untying its knotted body, while 
now the head slowly rose from where it had lain, and 
crept nearer and nearer to the child’s facé, the forked 
tongue darting in and out, and playing rapidly on 
either side of the hideous mouth. 

I could see the glance of the snake’s eyes, and ex- 
pected every moment to hear the child shriek out with 
terror, as the lowered head now rested over its breast. 
But no, the babe lay perfectly still for a few moments, 
and then I stood trembling in every limb, as I saw the 
snake’s head drawn back, and then begin to sway to 
and fro, and from side to side, the glistening neck of 
the beast gently undulating, whilst the tongue still 
darted in and out of the tight, dreadful-looking mouth. 

Now was the time when I should have fired, but I 
was too unnerved. Laying down my gun, I seized the 
hoe, meaning to attack the beast with the stout handle; 
but my hand fell paralyzed to my side as I saw the lit- 
tle innocent in the cradle smile and then laugh at the 
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gently undulating head of the snake; the little white 
hands trying to catch at it as it swayed to and fro. 

Again I snatched up the gun, and as the snake’s 
head was drawn back preparatory to striking, I pulled 
the trigger, when the sharp crack of the percussion 
cap alone followed—perheps providentially, for in my 
trembling state I might have injured the child. 

Then I saw a rapid writhing of the coils in the cra- 
die, and as the tail of the snake glided over the side, 
every thing around me seemed to swim, and I tried 
to catch at the wall of the hut to save myself from 
falling. 

But that soon went off; and then, gazing in at the 
window, I tried to make out the whereabouts of my 
enemy, as I re-capped and tapped the gun, so that the 
powder might run up the nipple. 

The snake was no where to be seen, and darting in, I 
seized the child and carried it to its mother. And 
now, feeling relieved of one horrible anxiety, I ob- 
tained my shot-pouch from the kitchen, rammed down 
a charge upon the bullet, and cautiously went in search 
of the reptile. 

I knew that he must still be in the part of the hut 
we used for a sleeping-place, and, after cautiously peer- 
ing about, I came upon the hole where it had taken 
refuge—an opening between the roughly sawn planks 
laid loosely down to form the floor. Unless there was 
an outlet beneath the woodwork, I felt that the beast 
must be there; and to make it more probable, there 
was our cat, that we had bought a kitten in Sydney, 
gazing with staring eyes down at the hole. 

Just then I heard a soft rustling beneath my feet, 
and as I looked down, I could see between two boards 
the scaly body gliding along. The next moment there 
came the loud report of the gun, the place was full of 
smoke, there was a tremendous scuffling noise, and as I 
looked down between the boards where the charge had 
forced a passage through, there was no sign of the 
snake. 

“Harry, Harry!” shrieked my wife just then; and 
on rushing out, there was the beast writhing about in 
the path, evidently badly wounded, while some crushed- 
down flowérs by the hut wall showed plainly the hole 
of communication. 

I never saw a snake writhe and twist as that creature 
did, but I was too excited then to feel afraid, and afew 
blows from the butt-end of the gun laid it so that there 
was only a little movement left in its body, which did 
not stop for an hour or two after I had cut off his head 
with the axe. 

I should have liked to skin the beast, but I could not 
master my horro:. I measured it, though; fourteen 
feet three inches long it was, and as thick as my arm; 
while, as to its wei,rht, I saw the cradle rock to and fro 
heavily as it glided over the side. 

Snakes are scarce now in this part; for there isn’t a 
man in Queensland t) at does not wage war against 
them, and where tl ere was one settler then, there are 
scores now. 
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For the Companion. 
‘DON’ a 
When I was young I had an aunt who wore me al- 


most to death, and the weapon of her warfare was the 


word “don’t!” It was “‘don’t look out of that win- 
dow, Mary; don’t go near that door; don’t touch that 
book; don’t eat that.” A succession of “don’ts” from 
morning till night. To this day I hate the word, and 
yet it is not a bad one, if not used too frequently. 


But too many “‘don’ts” spoil achild. I know a wife 
who is constantly saying “don’t” to her husband, and 
“Don’t shut 
that door; don’t lie on that sofa; don’t take off that 
No wonder he 
looks at her sometimes and says, comically,—for he is 


the poor man has no peace of his life. 
coat; don’t go out with that child.” 


a good-natured man, ‘‘Please, ma’am, may I speak ?” 


But there was a time I can remember, when if a 
“don’t” had been listened to, a valuable life might 
have been saved. We were visiting on the Hudson, 
my Cousin Tom and myself. Tom was a splendid fel- 
low, nearly six feet high, handsome as a picture, loved 
by every body who could appreciate genuine manhood. | 
We had been having a long holiday, plenty of straw- 
berries and cream, plenty of boating, and many arural 
The mansion was a fine one at which we 


walk. 
stopped, over two hundred years old; the family de- 


scendants of one of the old Dutch pioneers; the grounds 


romantic, and the living delicious. 
Tom’s grandmother idolized him. 


gone from her serene blue eyes. 
Tom took his gun one morning. 


him and hastened after him to the porch. 
“Don’t take the gun, Tom, dear,” she said. 


“Why not, grandmother?” asked Tom, smiling 


down into the anxious face of the little lady. 
“Something impels me to ask you not,” she said. 


“Ah!” and he laughed, ‘“‘you’ve been having a dream, 


I suppose ?”’ 
“Yes, and a bad one, Tom. 
harm to humor an old woman!” 
“Old woman—you’re not an old woman,” 


smart, handsome granny. 
there’s capital shooting not far from his place.” 


“O, Tom, don’t!” 
but an hour after, he came and took it. 


“T hadn’t the heart to refuse her, you know,” he 
said, “but I must go, for there’s a power of ducks, as 


Dan says, and I’m sure to bring home a dozen!” 
“O, Tom,” said I, ‘‘don’t!’”’ 


“Come, come,” said he, “you’re not granny; you’re 
only Cousin Molly, and you needn’t look so pleading, 
for I can withstand you!” With that he was off. The 
Tom did not come home todinner. His 
grandmother looked anxiously towards his empty 
She 


day went on. 


chair, and sighed. “I wonder where Tom is?” 
caught my eye and saw that I was confused. 
“I hope he didn’t go gunning, Mary?” 
What could I do? An answer was expected. 
“T am afraid he did,” was my reply. 
“You know he did, Molly.” 
“He took his gun.” 


She was a beau- 
tiful old lady, with silver-white hair, and a delicate 
color yet in ber cheek; nor was the ancient fire quite 


His grandmother, 
who said she felt foolishly worried by a dream, saw 


It won’t do you any 


said Tom, 
stooping and kissing her sweet face; ‘‘you’re my young, 
But you see, I promised 
Dan, down at the bend, thatI would go with him; 


Tom put the gun away, silently; 


The old lady could eat no more. She left dinner to 
watch and wait; and once or twice I saw her wipe her 
eyes, furtively. 

Poor Tom! he never returned alive. At three, a mes- 
sage came that set the house in commotion; at four he 
was brought home on a stretcher;—brave, manly Tom, 
—the gun had gone off, accidentally—he was shot 
through the heart. ‘ 

Have I not good reason to remember that word 
“don’t?” ALMA. 





—__+o 
For the Companion. 
ABOUT EARTHQUAKES. 
A terrible earthquake has just occurred on the west- 
ern shores of South America. From Quito, a city on 
the Equator, down to the borders of Patagonia, has 
this frightful convulsion of nature been more or less felt. 

Let my young friend take his map, and run his fin- 
ger down this line of coast, and he may form some 
idea of the extent of country which has been visited 
by this awful catastrophe. It includes Equador, Peru 
and Chili; names no doubt familiar to the readers of 
the Companion. 

The news has arrived that more than thirty thousand 
lives have been destroyed, with millions upon millions 
of valuable property. The event took place on the 14th 
of August, at five o’clock in the afternoon. 

As a general rule earthquakes give us no warning. 
We may take shelter from the thunder-storm or the 
hurricane, for we see the black clouds gathering in the 
distance. But earthquakes generally burst upon us 
unawares. In most instances the weather is tranquil 
and the sky serene. It was so now. 

At five o’clock all was well. The atmosphere was! 
clear and agreeable, and the streets were filled with the 
gay and busy multitude. But in a moment all was 
changed. The shocks came, the earth rocked to and 
fro, and in a few seconds, not a dwelling-house, nor 
church, nor public building of any kind was left stand- 
ing. Entire cities for hundreds of miles up and down 
the coast were in ruins; and in more than one instance 
the very site on which they stood had totally disap- 
peared. 

Nor is this the whole story. The shocks had scarce- 
ly subsided when a huge wave came rolling in from the 
ocean, engulfing whole fleets of vessels, or sweeping 
them over the prostrate cities, hundreds of yards inland. 

The very cemeteries, in many places, were upturned, 
and the remains of the dead were once more exposed 
to the light of day! 

Such is an outline of the accounts that continue to 
reach us from the scene of the calamity. 

South America is no stranger to this class of phe- 
nomena. The face of that part of the continent gives 
ample proof that earthquakes have prevailed there from 
the remotest times. Within the past century or two, 
numerous cases similar to that just related, have been 
recorded in history. In the autumn of 1746, twenty 
thousand persons were buried under the ruins of the 
cities of Lima and Callao. And nine years afterwards, 
Quito itself was almost totally destroyed. More than 
40,000 persons perished in a fearful earthquake expe- 
rienced in the region of country situated between Santa 
Fe and Panama, in 1796. 

These are only a specimen of the convulsions in the 
crust of our planet, that have occurred in South Amer- 
ca during the past century. 

In many districts all along theline of the Andes, the 
earth will continue in a state of tremor for whole 
weeks together. To us who are unaccustomed to such 
experiences, it is astonishing how any person can 
reconcile himself to live in such a country. 

But what is the cause of this awful phenomenon? 
Have we yet found out the real and true origin of 
those terrible catastrophes? Are those mighty convul- 
sions owing to the e#plosion of gases? to the force 
of steam generated by internal fires? to thunder-clouds 
forming in certain great caverns or cavities supposed to 
exist in the bowels of the earth? to the swelling 
waves of the vast ocean of fire, ‘“‘seven thousand miles 
in diameter,” which probably occupies the interior of 
our planet? 

My intelligent young friends will be sorry to learn 
that no positive answer can be given to these questions. 
Some scientific men take one view, and some another. 
To each of those views it is not difficult to find objec- 
tions. Probably earthquakes are due to various causes. 
Sometimes it may be steam; somctimes exploding 
gases; sometimes electricity; sometimes the caving 
in of subterranean caverns; sometimes the motion of 
the molten mass upon which the solid crust of our 
earth is thought to rest. 

There may be occasions when all those agents are 
brought into play; and then we have such a terrible 
result as was experienced in 1755, when Lisbon, the 
capital of Portugal, was destroyed; the shock of which 
was felt at the distance of 5,000 miles. Earthquakes 
like this must be deep-seated; many miles, doubtless, 
beneath the bottom of the lowest valley, or the shaft 
of the deepest mine ever excavated by man. 

Earthquakes are not always accompanied by sound. 
There are times, however, when the bellowings from 
beneath are appalling beyond expression. Sometimes 
those sounds precede the shock; sometimes they fol- 
low at long intervals, and very often accompany the 
crash of the falling buildings. 

The murmuring of an earthquake has been known 
to continue fora whole month. This was the case in a 
part of Mexico in 1784. Day after day, and week after 
week, was the subterranean thunder heard by the ter- 
rified inhabitants, who fled from their homes leaving 
their property behind them. 

The noise occasionally resembles the clanking of 
chains, but usually it is a low, hollow growl or bellow. 

The worst earthquakes take place in the neighbor- 
hood of volcanoes, or burning mountains; and the most 
dangerous kind are those which take a circular form. 

Numerous instances have occurred, where cities have 
gone rightdown; and arms of the sea or fresh water 
lakes have ever after occupied the sites where they 
once stood. 

Mountains on the opposite sides of wide valleys have 
been seen to clash together, destroying every thing up- 
on them possessed of life. 

New islands have been raised from the bottom of the 
ocean, by those fearful convulsions; and islands long 








Such are some of the effects of this terrible agent. 
We know little abont it in this favored land; but at the 
same time we have no certainty that we shall always 
be exempt from the like visitations. Several shocks 
have been felt in Canada and in New England within 
the past half-century. Some, indeed, have been record- 
ed within the last few years. 

Earthquakes have their periods or cycles, like other 
natural phenomena. They have their seasons of activ- 
ity, and times of repose. The time may come, how- 
ever, when we ourselves may know what these things 
mean, by personal experience. The cauldron is boil- 
ing, and we know not when it may overflow. 

Imagine what such an event would prove in Boston 
or New York, whether at five o’clock in the after- 
noon, or at the dead hour of the night! 

Let the suffering population of Chili and Peru, then, 
have our deepest sympathy. SPECTACLES. 
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THE EMPTY SLEEVE. 


I want no pity, ask no alms; 

Give me some work for this one hand; 
The other, ’neath the Southern palms, 

Is rotting in the spifting sand. 
I left a home, a child, a wife, 

As dear to me as yonrs to you, 
And freely offered up my life 

To aid a cause I knew was true; 
And so, my friend, with your good leave, 
No pity for this empty sleeve. 


I could not rest in idle ease, 
And read of fiery deeds each day; 

Although she, weeping, clasped my knees, 
And earnest _ that I might stay. 

“Dear heart,’’ I said, ‘‘with steel and ball, 
Beneath the banner of the free, 

I'll take my chance, for should it fall, 
What would be home to me, 

Without the flag whose sacred dyes 

Are pictured in God’s lovely skies?’’ 


Begrimed with smoke and torn by shell, 
ut each star standing in its place, 
More holy for the hearts that fell, 
To shield it from disgrace; 
It waves in glory once again, 
As in the bright old days before 
Its honored folds received the stain 
Of kindred blood at Baltimore— 
Ere that old emblem sunk, believe, 
I’d wish a shroud to wrap this sleeve. 


When the keen saw rasped through the bone, 
From my pale lips there burst a cry; 

*Twas not the stinging pain alone 
That caused that moan of agony; 

But thoughts of home smote on my brain— 
Good reason had I to deplore— 

For ’gainst two hands the wolf will gain 
Ofttimes a seat at Labor’s door; 

How should I then their wants relieve, 

A soldier with an empty sleeve? 


“Nay, don’t despair; take courage, lad,” 
The busy surgeon kindly said; 
“Be sure, to lose your arm is bad, 
But better ’tis than lose your head: 
Why, all our tongues love well to wag 
Of color sergeant Richard Todd, 
Whose arm was first to plant our flag 
Above grim Wagner’s smoking sod; 
Think of the glory, man, don’t grieve; 
You are doubly paid for the empty sleeve.’’ 


But glory will not fill the hands 

Of those who wait at home for bread; 
Upon our hearth a spectre stands, 

That fills our hearts with dread. 
Seeking for work day after day, 

And gaining nought but cold replies; 
At night I see her turn away 

To hide the tears that fi)l her eyes, 
And almost wish death might relieve 
My pain, as I toy with the empty sleeve. 


Daily are places filled by those 

Who cursed the cause for which I bled, 
Two years ago our deadliest foes, 

Now on the public bounty fed. 
Must we who breasted rebel steel 

And bore “Old Glory” through the land, 
Now ask of passers-by a meal, 

Abject and humble, hat in hand? 
Republic, can you thus disgrace 
The hearts that held you in your place? 


Does it not tell of hardships passed— 

This useless swinging sleeve of mine? 
Dread marches in cember’s blast, 

In pelting rain and shine; 
Of gory fields and ghastly slain, 

Whose faces make the senses reel, 
And maimed men shrieking in their pain, 

Where thundering squadrons charge and wheel; 
Whose fierce hoofed steeds, in the wild strife, 
Crushed out the little left of life. 


Of midnight vigils it doth tell, 
In bearded forests ’neath the stars, 
Where through the boughs the moonlight fell 
Upon the earth in silver bars; 
Of hospitals where groaning rows 
Of stricken men drew painful breath, 
And prison doors that darkly close 
On horrors tenfold worse than death ; 
Think, then, will beggars’ alms relieve 
The bearing of this empty sleeve? 


For what is past I yet can say, 
I cherish not one vain regret; 
Do not, then, make me curse the day 
My old blue coat with blood was wet; 
Spare me your pity, if you please, 
And give me work for this one hand; 
The other ‘neath the green palm trees 
Is rotting in the shifting sand; 








O, grand Republic, give me leave 
To proudly flaunt this empty sleeve. Citizen. 
For the Companion. 
BELL SUMMERS’ PREJUDICE. 


“T haven’t any native nobleness; all my good traits 
are acquired!” exclaimed Bell Summers, in answer to a 
remark made by her mother; “I’m awfully selfish, and 
I know it,” she added, half laughing, half petulant. 

“T should be sorry to believe it, Bell,” said her moth- 
er. “I know you have had every opportunity to ac- 
quire selfishness, but as it is not an ingredient of your 
father’s nature, or mine, I hope you are not seriously 
troubled by it?” 

“The plain fact of the matter is, I don’t want this 
Barbara Wells to come here; I have taken an unac- 
countable dislike to her.” 

“But why should you, my child? You know nothing 
against her.” 

“Bell is like me,” chimed in the old grandmother 
from her corner; “take a dislike to any mortal creeter, 
and I never got over it. I remember when Jonathan 
was a young man”— 

“O, mamma!” whispered Bell, holding up her hands 
in mock terror. 

“Mother, do you believe cook will remember to fry 
the potatoes?” asked Mrs. Summers, quietly. 

“The massy! I shouldn’t wonder, now, if she’d for- 
got all about it!” and up sprang the wiry body, vigor- 
ous at seventy, to hurry down into the kitchen. 

“Tell you what, Miss Bell, your nose will be out of 
joint, awful, when Miss Wells comes here!” shouted 
Jack, a ten year old school-boy, swinging his heavy 











about her. She’s a beauty, she is! and you've got a 
pug nose and a large mouth, you have, for Warren 
Hastings said so!” 

Bell flushed to her temples. 

“Jack, have you no better manners than to come in 
this room with your cap on?” said Mrs. Summers, ip 
her clear, low voice; “I’m ne you.” 

“T want some bread and butter!” retorted Jack, stout. 
ly, pulling off his cap, and a portion of the band at the 
same time. 

“Go down to cook, then—grandmother is in the 
kitchen.” 

“I shall go down to cookies, if granny is there!” 
shouted the boy, disappearing through the door with 
an exclamation of delight. 

“T hate boys!” said Bell, tears of vexation in her eyes, 
“My dear, yon are in a sad frame of mind to-day,” 
her mother responded. ‘Can’t you overcome it?’ 


run away!” 
“But where would you run to?” her mother asked, 
smiling. 
“T’ve no choice—a nunnery or a dry-goods’ shop 
would have equal charms for me,” responded Bell, 
dryly. “Do you believe Warren Hastings said that of 
me? Am I ugly?” 
“T prefer giving my verdict when there is more sun. 
shine,” was her mother’s soft reply. ‘But why should 
you care if he did sayso? Warren Hastings is only g 
showy, foppish young fellow, whose opinion will haye 
little weight with sensible people any where.” 
“O mamma, he’s a perfect lion in society,’’ said Bell, 
still whining a little. ‘‘He dresses splendidly, and does 
every thing in such style! To think he should say that 
about me! It mortifies me to death.” 
“What a small thing to die for!”’ said her mother. 
“All the girls quote him, and I suppose he’l! tell them 
all; I shall hear it from all sides; I don’t believe I’ll go 
to school any more.” 
“T wouldn’t, dear. I can’t afford an extra chamber. 
maid; you shall have the place.” 
“Even you make fun of me!” and the tears came 
gushing out. 
‘Some people have such a faculty for annoying them. 
selves,” said Mrs. Summers, putting her arm about her 
daughter. ‘My dear, is Warren Hastings’ opinion of 
such absolute value, that you must renounce all happi- 
ness and make yourself miserable for life? When I 
would have a companion in my daughter, don’t let me 
find her a tormentor.” Jack came rushing in at that 
moment, the remants of his luncheon in his hands. 
“OQ, mamma, cook and granny are having it! Cuvok 
says she won’t stay another day to be worrited out of 


potatoes.” 

With a sigh, the much enduring housekeeper hurried 
off to restore order below. Meanwhile Jack looked on 
with a boy’s curiosity, to see Bell drying her tears. 
Perhaps some contrition manifested itself in his tough 
heart. 

“Well, I wouldn’t be so silly,” he said, munching 
between whiles, “and you goin’ on sixteen! Whatdo 
you care what Warren Hastings said! P’rapshe didn’t 
mean you; he didn’t give no names, but I thought he 
meant you; I did, true as you’re alive!” 

Seme erratic impulse possessed Bell, and she began 
laughing, while the tears were yet on her lashes. 

“Tf that aint just like girls!” shouted Jack, indig- 
nantly, and slammed the door. 

“T’m silly and wicked,” murmured Bell, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “always finding something to be troubled 
about, as mamma says. I[t seems as if I am driven to 
it; what can be the reason? Is it temperament? I’ve 
no business to have such a temperament. Father isal- 
ways happy—mother would be, if it wasn’t for me. 
Whatisthe matter? Is it envy, and selfishness, andall 
uncharitableness? 

“Why is it that the coming of this girl makes me 9 
wretched? Her father and mother are both dead; I 
ought to pity her. Papa is chosen for her guardian; 
I ought to love her. I ought to conquer this bad dis 
position, and I believe it is in me to do it. 

“Because papa spoke kindly of her, because 1 have 
heard that she is very beautiful, I hate her. It mustbe 
hate, orit wouldn’t make me so hateful. Poor mamma! 
she has to run every way, and soothe every body; and 
it is too true that I only add to her cares. From this 
moment, I will try. Warren Hastings is a mere fash- 
ionable butterfly, as mamma says! Robert Hays, with 
his blunt speech and plain dress, is worth two of him, 
and yet the other has so much influence. I wonder,” 
with a searching look in the glass, “if I am ugly?” 

A very pretty face met her scrutiny; the nose a trifle 
short, the mouth a trifle wide, perhaps, but those were 
fully redeemed by large, lustrous brown eyes, and hair 
like waving gold; by the lily and the rose blended 
softly upon cheeks, and lips, and forehead. Bell took 
a long look, and turned away quite cheerful. 

It was dark before she went below stairs again. The 
shades were drawn down, the gas burning brilliantly, 
and “grandma,” apparently quite satisfied with herself 
and the world, sat idly leaning back, enjoying the 
clear coal fire. 

Her mother sat by a little table, knitting, and glane- 
ing at an open magazine, now and then; even Jack, i 
a clean collar, and smooth, shining hair, and well 
washed hands, looked something different from the 
masculine terror he was, from day to day. 

Mrs. Summers glanced up, anxiously, and saw some 
thing in Bell’s face that brightened her own. The git! 
bent down and whispered,— 

“I’m going to be good.” 

Her mother smiled. Grandma looked up from her 
reverie. - 

“In my young days we fried ’em with salted pork; 
she mumbled, evidently still dissatisfied with the cooked 
potatoes. 

“J am glad you have come to that resolve,” said Bell’ 
mother, “‘for here is a dispatch from papa. He brings 
Miss Barbara home to-night.” a 

“That is the secret of Jack’s improved appearance, 
said Bell to herself, provoked at feeling a spasm of the 
old impatience at her heart. But she checked it, and 
resolved to meet their new guest with becoming wel 














known to exist have been swallowed up. 


satchel before him. “I heard Warren Hastings telling 


come. 


“But to be told such disagreeable things, mamma, _ 
just when I feel as bad as can be. I declare, I’d like to 


her seventeen senses, and granny says she will fry the . 
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At eight o’clock Warren Hastings called—a slender 
snd handsome young man, dressed with faultless taste. 
Bell had never scanned him before with critical glance; 
pat now, put on her guard by Jack’s rough speech, she 
nn to her that his eyes had never looked so 
cold, or his smile so heartless. ‘He always smiles just 
wo!” she thought; “as if he had trained himself to it, 
an just shows his white teeth.” oa 

Grandma had taken up her knitting, but the ball of 
white yarn ran out of her hand and went to seek its 
fortune under the table. as 

“Warren must have seen it, thought Bell, but he 
never moved. She had seen him spring half across the 
room and chase & spool of crochet-cotton, that had 
fallen from younger fingers. 

«f have found it, mother,” said Mrs. Summers, 
reaching under the table, Warren looked 


quietly k 
this, and begged pardon for not having ob- 


round, at 


os see it,’’ said Bell to herself, indignantly; and 
sll her admiration died out. She wondered how she 
could have thought him so clever and handsome. When 
he had gone to make another round of calls, a carriage 
grove up to the door. Amid a storm of happy greet- 
ings, her father came in, bringing with him a pale, 
yeantiful girl, dressed in deep mourning, whose sad 
eyes wandered round appealingly. 

“Bell remembered her promise. She went up to the 
stranger with loving smiles, and they were not forced. 

“Come with me to your room,” she said; and the 
young girl followed her. Seated, a few minutes after- 
ward, before a glowing fire, Barbara said,— 

“J trembled so when I entered; I felt as if you would 
all be so cold, receiving me as a perfect stranger; but 
when you came up to me and took my hands in both 
yours, and gave me so sweet a welcome, I felt that at 
jast, I had found a home, and that once more I might 
tehappy- I have had so few friends since my mother 

ied!” 

_* went to Bell’s heart, and from that moment 
every feeling of envy, or selfishness, died out. Bar- 
bara proved a rare acquisition, a sweet and gentle 
Christian girl, and took the place of a sister, in Bell’s 
heart. 

Jack grew quite amiable under her smiles, and Mrs. 
Summers found her cares and burdens growing light- 
er, day by day. 

Grandmother was pleased with a patient listener, to 
whom she could narrate all the symptoms of her small 
ailments, and every body loved the young stranger. 

Bell confessed that she was quite cured of prejudice, 
and had found that her heart was large enough to ad- 

nit of more than one object of affection, and that she 
had learned how to appreciate those humble and rare 
souls, who, though they are clothed not in purple and 
fine linen, wear the royal garments of purity and truth, 
and belong to the noble army of unacknowledged 
heroes. Never afterwards was she solicitous of the 
good opinions of such men as Warren Hastings. 








For the Companion. a 

HOW THE DUMB CREATURES TALKED 
TO ME. 

In £sop’s Fables, you will remember, the beasts all 
talk just like men and women, and boys and girls. 
Of course no one believes in the truth of a fable; 
noone is expected to; and the most of us will agree 
that it is not customary with the lower animals of our 
acquaintance, to entertain us with wise and moral con- 
versation. 
But when I was a boy, I remember that I resolved to 
test the question for myself, as to whetherI could not 
getasensible observation out of adumb creature. I 
adopted a plan of my own, by which I counted on be- 
ing able to get civil replies from the cat, and the ducks, 
and the hens, and the old rooster himself, strutting 
about in our barnyard. Yes, and not only civil replies, 
but sensible ones, such as any ambitious and well- 
meaning boy might take to guide his conduct by. 
My first encounter was with the cat. She sat on the 


cushion of an old rocking-chair in the kitchen, half 


awake, half asleep, now and then opening one eye to 


see that the world was still jogging along in a proper 


manner. 


With my hands in my pockets, and my short legs wide 


- I planted myself before kitty and thus addressed 
er: 


“Kitty!” and kitty lifted her head and watched me 
‘arrowly. “Iam going out into the world—when I 
get big enough—to seek my fortune. Iam going, if 
Possible, to be a great and good man. I want some- 


body to help me carve my way through the world; 


somebody who will look sharp after my interests, to 


see that I don’t get into bad habits, nor waste my time; 


and I want you to tell me, kitty, who that somebody 


is. Come, kitty! who is it?” 


Kitty looked at me wistfully, as if she had a mind to 
make me a speech as long as that I had made her, and 


then she answered with one word: 
“M-you!” 


“Correct!” cried I; “it is me,” in disregard of 


gtammar. 
And off I started for the barnyard. 


Text addressed myself to our pet duck, which was 
Waddling about and snooping into mud-puddles after 


tidbits; and I said to the duck,— 


“Ducky! kitty has told me that I must rely on my- 
elf to win my way in the world. I have half a mind 
40 be a doctor, like my father. He has a pretty hard 
‘me of it—getting up nights and. visiting sick folks 
Way off in the country, who half the time don’t pay 
at all; but he has got a head stored 


their doctor’s bills 
fullof knowledge, and he does a great deal of good 


Now, ducky, suppose I should make up my mind to 
Practice medicine, what sort of a doctor do you think I 


should make?” 
“Quack! quack!” 
“O, hum!” 

adopt father’s 


said ducky, and waddled away. 
said I, “if that’s the case, I think I won’ 
profession.” 


And that’s one reason why I never became a doctor. 


Off I posted to the hen-coop. 


you have heard what I’ve got to say.” 
listened attentively. 


seek my forgune, and I want your advice. I want you 


Ma pn — sitting on top of it, and as soon as 
me he flapped his 
wings, and made as if he 


“Stop, stop!” said I. ‘Not yet, rooster; wait till 


So rooster shook his head, cocked one eye at me, and 
“Rooster!” said I, “I’m going out into the world to 


to tell me the secret of success. Don’t make a long 

speech, now, but say something right to the point. 

What’s the brave word for me, out in the world where 

I’m going?” 

Rooster clapped his wings, stretched out his throat, 

and said, in a loud voice: 

“K—do-dle-po-dle-DO!” 

“First-rate,” said I, “I will do.” 

Then I turned to the hens. 

“Speckled!” said I, toa motherly old hen that was 
scratching about industriously, ‘‘old rooster has giv- 
en me a good word, and now I want your advice. I’m 
going to seek my fortune. Kitty says I must rely on 
myself for success. But sometimes young men are 
tempted to rely on something else than themselves. 
Sometimes they look about for an easier thing to trust 
tothandoing. Give me a word of warning, Speckled!” 
What must I not rely on?” 

“K-luck!” answered the hen; “K-tuck!” 

So I never since have trusted to luck! 

My father never kept a dog; but there was a dog 
nextdoor. He was asaucy little black dog, fit for noth- 
ing under the sun, but to scare our chickens when he 
could get at them. Many atime hadI driven him out 
of our barnyard with a stick, and he had never liked me 
on that account. Whenever be saw me he would bark 
with a sharp, quick yelp, which I didn’t mind a bit. 

I climbed up on the fence, and looked over into our 
neighbor’s yard. 

Jack was there, curled up in a sunny corner. He had 
not heard me, for I knew he would rush at me furious- 
ly as soon as he did. 

So I cried out to him: 

“Now then, Jack! The secret of success! 
quick!” 

Jack jumped up like a flash, and rushed headlong 
across the yard toward me, exclaiming, in a quick, 
short bark,— 

“Work! Work-work-work! Work-work!” 
So I got down off the fence, satisfied; and I have 
been a hard worker from that day to this. 

Wirt SIKEs. 


Answer, 





For the Companion, 


RAY MORTON’S JOURNAL LETTERS. 
No. VI. 
Dear NELL,—Before I forget, I must copy one of 
Freddy’s sermons for you. He’s been to meeting ever 
since—let me see, its November, isn’t it?—so he’s been 
a month, and he does nothing but preach and makes 
us laugh so. 
It’s real rainy now and we can’t play out much, and 
last week Letty came over, and by and by she said she 
was tired playing “come and see,” and what should we 
do next. 
Freddy says, ““Pay Sunday, and I’)]1 peach such a 
big talk!” 
So we made a make believe meeting-house in the 
corner, with mother’s writing-desk on a water-pail for 
a pulpit; and Harry—he was in the room reading— 
said he’d take notes; (he does Sundays in our feally 
meeting). Letty said what should we sing. 
“O,” said Freddy, ‘it wains so vewy bad, we'll mit 
them things. My tex isin Josef. Thou mus’nt never 
kill, specially your faders, and muders, and lightnin 
bugs, coz they gives you sumfin to eat, and the bugs is 
pieces of stars boke up, wight down from Heben. 
There was a man once, and he hadn’t a nice name—it 
was Cain Adam—and he killed his ittle brudder, and 
he never got over it. He’s dead! So its vewy norty to 
be wicked, coz the bad stays solong. You may kill 
skeeters, and bitin things, coz they no bizness to make 
you unmomfle; and snakes, coz they’s that feller’s 
chillens that gave Miss Eve a apple. And you mus’nt 
never steal’”’— 
“Here, old fellow!” said Harry, ‘‘stick to your text.” 
“There now! you bad congwegashun, you boke—you 
boke my stwing,” said Freddy. 
We couldn’t think what he meant; but mother came 
in to see what we were laughing at so, and when we 
told her, she said Mr. Warner spoke last Sunday, of 
“breaking the thread of his discourse.” 
“Well,” says Freddy, “aint fwead, stwing?” 
But wasn’t it funny, for such a little thing to under- 
stand so much? Mother says she thinks as the old 
black woman who works for us, says, “‘chill’ns is 
curus,” for things you can’t see how they can mistake, 
they’ll get all wrong, and others that you wouldn’t 
think they’d understand, they do; only they dont 
know how to put it into words. 
I remember when I was no bigger than Freddy, and 
used to stand up on the seat in meeting, and look all 
round to see if any body was as handsome as my father 
and mother; and every few Sundays they would 
_— “TI love to steal awhile away.” 
I used to think how queer it was to say right out in 
meeting that you loved to steal, and wonder what a 
wileaway was; butI didn’t dare to ask, because the 
minister said it. How mother laughed when I first 
told her; but she said it wasn’t a bit more ridiculous 
than the thoughts she used to have, when she was a 
child. 
You just ought to see the heaps of nuts we have to 
eat this winter. We've plenty of walnutsand hickorys 
right in our woods, but last week we went over to 
Missouri after pecans. 
Harry and I kept laughing at Letty for talking about 
. | pecons all the time; but one day Mr. Warner heard us, 
and he said we were the ones in the wrong, for it was 
a Shawnee word, that meant nut, and was spelt pekaun 
—so you sec they call it right, though we dont spell it 
so now-a-days, and you needn’t mind if you do say it 
different from Boston girls, you can say J told you. 
We crossed the Mississippi in a flat-boat. We took 
Ninny because he knows the best places. for every 
thing; and he knew a man who carried vegetables 
from one place to another on the river; and any body 
will take you any where here fora silver dollar, so 
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and they lived on the boat with him. It wasso funny! 
It had a little cabin on the end, and three chairs and a 
table in it, and a bed that pulled up to the ceiling with 
ropes, so as to get it out of the way in the day time; 


and the table was fixed so they could pull that up, if 
they wanted to. 
After we got across—and O! I must tell you about 
the rafts we saw—Ninny found a splendid camping- 
place, and made a fire, side of abig log. We had our 
hockhockings—that’s Indian for jug—filled with coffee 
to warm, and Ninny’s mother had fixed some bread for 
us to bake as the pioneers used to. It wasin a long 
roll wound round a stick that was sharp at one end, 
and Ninny stuck that in the ground before the fire and 
kept turning it round. It tasted better than any I ever 
eat, and I told mother I’d just as soon learn to make 
bread as not, if I could twist it on a stick. 
Ninny isn’t young a bit! I mean heseemslikea boy, 
but he’s been born a good while, and he acts so funny! 
He played he was a Chippewa medicine man. 
Yowsee, when the Chippewas were going on a bear- 
hunt in the winter, they used to get a lot of the Indians 
together, and go to the wigwam of the medicine man, 
who would sit in the middle with some cloth all spread 
out front of him, and on it a little bear-skin stuffed. 
And then he filled his pipe and stuck it across two 
sticks, and made a speech to the bear; and told him he 
might have the pipe to smoke if he’d give them his 
body. The next day they’d get some red paint out of 
the medicine man’s bag, and paint themselves and 
their dog’s noses, and they’d be sure and get a bear be- 
fore night. Ninny’s dog is all white, and ours most 
all black, and he had some red stuff in his pocket, so he 
painted their noses and told them they might go on a 
hunt alone; but instead of that they kept pawing their 
noses all the afternoon. Harry said “‘they evidently 
couldn’t bear it.” 
They piled all the nuts up under the trees in the 
yard, and one day Freddy got out there and played 
with them, when mother didn’t know it, and stained 
his face and hands so that Harry kept calling him a 
“Chippewa medicine man.” 
There’s a woman who lives close by us, that mother 
dont like very well, because she has so much talk 
about every body; and one day when mother was out 
she came, and she asked Freddy what his name was. 
He said, “‘Shipwormusman, if you pease,” and I only 
laughed. 
Granpa was in the next room, and he said I ought 
to have explained it to her; but I thought ’twasa pity 
she should lose such a good chance to have something 
to talk about, and sure enough, what do you think 
she suid? Why, that “them Boston folks was more’n 
half heathen. Who ever heard a girl called Ray 
just like a goddess, and as for that little thing, he 
had one of them long Old Testament subscriptions 
nobody could call straight to save em.” 
Mother’s making quince jelly, and she wants me. 
We're going for wild grapes soon’s there’s _ frost. 
RAY. 
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The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 


its wheel having become entangled with that of an om- 
nibus. While the drivers were scolding and abusing 
each other, mouse jumped into the cart unperceived. 
Then he in his turn became so engrossed with his din 


ner, that he did not perceive that the cart had started 
until he was a long, long way from home. 

He was terribly frightened, and resolved to leave the 
cart and hasten home, the first opportunity; but no op- 
portunity offered, the whole day long, for whenever 
the butcher stopped and sprang out, he said ‘“‘Wo'f, 
Wolf,” and a great dog, which had been trotting under 
the cart, then took possession of the driver’s seat. 

He thought when night came he would at last be left ~ 
alone, but although the cart was wheeled into a stable. 
Wolf was shut up there too, and he howled and barked 
all night at the moon, which shone through a window, 
but at sunrise he fel! asleep. 

Then mouse crept slyly out of the stable, and climbed 
into the first vehicle he saw, which proved to be a milk- 
man’s wagon. 

He rode about till the man had been his rounds, and 
was considering what he should do next, when a little 
girl came along crying ‘‘Straw-ber-rees! straw-ber- 
rees!” 

She stopp¢d to bargain, across the area railing, with 
a round faced Irish girl, and in order to make the 
change, she set down her baskets. 

Mouse crept into one of them, unobserved, and hid 
himself under the fresh, green leaves. Then the little 
girl went on, crying, as before, “‘Straw-ber-rees!”? She 
sold a great many baskets, and at last she came to the 
one which contained mouse. 

“These are the finest,’’said Bridget, taking the bas- 
ket from the girl, and, raising the leaves, out sprang 
the mouse. 

“Och, you little villing!” exclaimed Bridget, and 
dropped basket and all. 

Mouse hid under the front steps until they had done 
looking for him, and then, peeping out, he saw a car- 
riage standing at the house opposite. He darted from 
his hiding place, and scrambled up among the draper- 
ies of the coach. 

Presently the white-gloved coachman let down the 
steps, and several persons got in; among them a pretty 
pink and white creature, wrapped in clouds of illusion 
lace. The orange flowers which she wore filled the 
carriage with their fragrance. It was, in fact, a bridal 
party, and the pink and white young creature was go- 
ing to be married. 

They drove a long distance, and drew up at last in 
front ofa church. What was mouse’s joy to see his 
own familiar tower, and his mother, and brothers, and 
sisters all looking over the railing! 

None of the wedding party observed that a little 
mouse followed them into the church, nor did he, in 
his turn, pause to witness the marriage ceremony, but 
hastened up stairs as fast as he could run. 

MORAL. 


“Ye parents who have children dear, 
And ye who eke have none, 

If you would have them safe abroad, 
Pray keep them safe at ho:ue.”’ 





Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 












For the Companion. 


TALE OF A MOUSE. 


family. 
on the pavements below without fear of molestation. 


leave the tower, but they had inquiring minds, an 
asked many questions about the objects which the 


tinually moving to and fro?” 
“They are men, my child.” 
“And of what use are they in the world?” 


in, they make granaries, and store away corn for us to 
eat, and manufacture all our bread and cheese. So 
you see that even man was not created for nothing. I 
suppose no creature was, except the cat.” 

Dame Mouse was quite noted for her wisdom and 


visiting her neighbors, and running about to see what 
she could see. Sometimes her six sons and six daugh- 
ters took advantage of her absence to go abroad them- 
selves. 


hare-brained fellow, took it into his head to go just to 
he foot of the stairs. Then he ran on a little farther, 
and a little farther, till he found himself in the street. 

When either mice or children begin to go wrong, 
they are apt to go both farther and faster than they in- 





father engaged him. He had a wife and two children, 


tend. 
& butcher’s cart had stopped in front of the church, 


The old church tower was the most delightful resi 
dence Dame Mouse could have chosen for herself and 


There they could sit and watch the rushing throng 


The young mice themselves were never allowed to 


aw. 
“‘What are those creatures down there, that keep con- 


“O,of great use. They build towers for us to live 


discretion. If she had a fault, it was being too fond of 


They had never been farther than the top of the first 
flight of stairs, however, until one day the eldest, a 






An incident of the late war. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 

My 1. 5 is the abbreviation of one of the Middle States. 
My 12, 6, 7, 8, 5, 11, 6, 7 is a city in Australia. 

My 6, 7, 4, 9, 10, 3 is a town in Indiana, 

My 2, 12, 4, 8 is a town in Indiana. 

My whole is a great city of the United States. 


3. 


I am an insect; transpose, and [ am something important 
to all; again, and I send forth. 


4. 


I am of Neptune’s realm the king, 

Vast stores of wealth to men I bring; 
Behead me once, | still have health,— . 
A richer store by far than wealth; 
Behead me twice, I’m then a drink, 
Which leads young men to ruin’s brink. 


5. 


lam a bird; behead me and I stir up; again behead me 
and I am an English river; again, and I am what most 
things are made for; transpose me, and now I am a girl’s 
name. 6 


Transpose a master if you wish, 
’Twill bring to light a well-known fish. 


7. 


My jirst is very low ground. 

My second means to impair. 

My third is a pronoun. 

My fourth is a metal. 

My whole is the name of a flower. 


d 
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Conundrums. 
What is the difference*between a girl and a 
One is born to wed, and the other is worn to bed 
What is the difference between a hen and an idle musi- 
cian? One lays at pleasure, and the other plays at leisure. 


Why should weddings always be celebrated in the belfry? 
Because it is the proper place for belle-ringing. 


Why is twice ten the same as twice eleven? Because 
twice ten is twenty, and twice eleven is twenty two. 


Why is a New York omnibus like a lithograph? Because 
it is drawn on stone. 


When is a man thinner than a shingle? When he is a 
shaving. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


night-cap? 





1. It has picked your pockets, (picture pockets.) 
2. Agincourt. 6 ‘FrIps. 
3. Mat-rim-on-y. IpEA. 
4. Rape, Reap, Pear, Pare, DEER. 
5. Straightway. Easy. 
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“WHO GOES THERE?” 
Bill Walker went to the war! Bj 
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1 when a subscriber wishes his Paper stopped, 
Papers will not be stopped until all arrearages are paid. 
he Publishers, to give 
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CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass, 


very person in uest ofa suburba 
“Who goes there?” 


“A friend!” 

“Stop! Stop right off, and say Bill Walk 
don’t I’ll blow your brains out! Them’s m 

The Stranger said “Bill Walker,” 
Way rejoicing. 


——=$4 
“A LITTLE SPIRITS,” 


“Doctor,” said & patient to one of the great hydro- 
pathic lights, whom ill-health had obliged him to con- 
sult, “Doctor, do you think a little Spirits now and 
then would hurt me very much ?” 


'Y, NO, sir,” answered the doctor, deliberately ; 
“T do not know that a little now and then would hurt 
- YOu very much, but if you don’t take a 
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and, wearied by the festivities, soon fel) asleep. He | heard of such fellows as you before, What have you . oe 
Was presently seaheae by the sound of aie and, | £°t in the ° take bag a ae it with his foot, and orl —— — ore a ~pehinguand 
5 . wie * toner t f H »—Scrofu A, i 
looking about the ‘partment, saw at the Opposite end, aearing the tinkling of the _— ° are policemen, tl Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Uice con 
three Phantom ladies, Srotesquely attired, Singing a “Well, I have some hammers, chisels, 6te., for dig- tugged at h 
mournful dirge. ging out specimens,’ i ng “One sheet- a 
; iti a , is di tly seem to suit the Policemen, and| ; petite, Depression er saree ons, Hea darker tha 
The music wag artistic, rich and Soothing, and the is did not ones ; . Ppetite, Depression of Spirits and Cost 
s - - ‘ — ‘ » Boston. 
hussar listened for & time, highly entertained, The _ The a auePicio Sait quan goer Ricut axp Lert. —Two Quaker Sirls were ironing ~Hperes we WEErg Span ge ae Mey Ae 
Piece was one of unvarying sadness, and, however entlemen, I commend your Vigilance as Suardians of | ON the same table. One asked the other what side she One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bott Seat 
. ; : would take, the Tight or left? She answered, Prompt-| 35—25w and friends 
Seductive at first, after a time lost its charm. m eee ah but I be i — y dene Neen nee a ly: “It will be right for me to take the left, and then it hurt or eyj 
, : erauw House, where Wul satisfy you as ‘oO my iden- &. ions 3? 
The officer, addressing the musical damsels, remarked tity.” His request was complied with, and the A ng will be left for thee to take the right. SOMETHING FOR THE Boys. 
that the music had become rather monotonous, and | men, cre convinced that he was no burglar, but a yer. “WAITER, I’ll take my hat,” 
asked them to change the tune, The singing contin- itable live Scologist. 
ued in the same mournful cadences, 


He became impa- 





















tient, and exclaimed,— 
“Ladies, this is an impertinent trick, 
of frightening me. I shall take rough 


party, who was about going home. “Wh 


hat did you wear?” bran-new hat, that I bought 
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NOVEL DUEL, this very morning,” “Well, sir,” said 
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the waiter, “aj T $15 and $20. Send for & circular to elena Meaning, af 
ccommodate an| the good hats have been gone more than two hours,” 0-1 23 Water Street, Boston. miner, rou, 
it, | Officer, who, feeling himself insulted, sent him a chal- A roune lady havin bought a pair of shoes anum- there was a 
if it gives me any furthes trouble.) 828 to stopit, lenge. The apothecary was punctual at the meetin er too small, sont une sien hand store to at, PRANG’S AMERIOAN OHROMOS e With some 
it gi oe : y - : z ’ but observed he had to Propose a new ‘way of settlin them sold; whereupon the Teutonic shopkeeper adver-| For sale at all TE Rectable Art Stores. Cohn face, 

He seized his Pistols in a manner that indicated his the dispute, He then drew from his pocket a ill-box, tised them in his window as follows: “For sale— A | FREE, by L. PRANG CO., Boston. His breat 
Purpose. But the mysterious ladies remained, and the | and taking therefrom two pills, thus address, his an- tight lady’s shoes,” his pipe taiz 
requiem went on. onist : ; , . . . Wanted—Agents. , ‘ , 

+g ith aa rae: : , ‘ , sir, l THE ignorance of Some persons in the matter of sim- to int his whip, t 

Ladies,” said the Officer, “I will wait five minutes eeinnn unequal ono?» F cre are, thereors game £0 ple arithmetic js Perfectly astoundin z. Weknow a duce the amber month PRO ED: COMMON SENGE Fil heavy ae 
and then shall fire, unless you leave the room.” one composed of the most deadly poison, the Other per-/ man who has n engaged his whole life in “looking SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, dig sa 

The figures remained, and the music continued. At fectly harmless. We are, therefore, on equal ground | out for number one! _ thon a pa 
the expiration of the time, the officer counted twenty | if we each swallow one; you shall take your Choice “Ix ENGLAND no man thinks of blacking his own M9 the “Elasd 7 
in a loud, measured Voice, ‘and then taking deliberate | *"4 I promise op ithfally to take fais wich you leave, boots,” said a haughty Briton, okie f° Mt. Lincoln, | » ‘ stitch can be cut, and stil thes One day, 

im, discharged both of fig nN It is needless to add that the affair was settled by a! whom he found polishing his calf-skin gaiters, “Whose without tearing it. We pay Agente and backga 
aim, disc rarged bo 18 pistols, : _ | hearty laugh. boots does he black ?” quietly responded Uncle Abe. | 875 to P th and expenses, ora gy & (0 Tide over to 

The ladies were unharmed, and the music was unin. 5 URGH Pao Bosnade. wiiddress, 
terrupted. The unexpected result of his violence he URIED = bene Thomas ef RY TION.—Do not be {mposed ‘upon by other p lope po . wn, do 
threw him into a state of high nervous excitement and, ieee, panera like a ron ng the _ ood be erwise, Gos, ithe only” geaane aay Ger, the same ms cheap a yewning al 
although his courage had withstood the shock of ba At Berlin and bec vo cyt, dap hes sixteen | J0nging to him is under-ground, if chine manufactured. = one 

Pe s . er) 5 0 doi 
tle, it now yielded to his superstitious fears. His hours and a half; at Stockholm it has eighteen and a Kerr doing, always doing. Wishing, dreaming, in-| A VALUABLE 2 gas, and one that "Cecahe nels : Was midsun 
Strength was prostrated, end a Severe illness of some| noir hours; at Hamburg, Seventeen hours, and the tending, murmuring, talking, sighing ang repining, Sod kiasound in tod a or the paves and sey 
Weeks continuance followed. shortest seven 3 at Petersburg, the longest day has nine. are idle and Profitless employments, greatly benefited by its use. Try it. * Thus f 
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